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THE FINE ART DISPLAY AT PHILADELPHIA 



The public has grown to expect much of the exhibitions of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and the display of this year 
in no way disappoints expectations. The shows of this institution 
have a distinctive character which the management takes pride in 
maintaining. As the Carnegie Institute offers the American public 
its only international art exhibition, so the Academy of the Fine 
Arts offers the 
most thor- 
oughly com- 
prehensive 
and represent- 
ative display 
of contempo- 
raneous Amer- 
ican art. With 
but compara- 
tively few ex- 
ceptions the 
exhibitions of 
this country 
are limited to 
exploiting the 
achievements 
of a school or 
locality. But 
the Academy, 
on the other 
hand, has gen- 
erously thrown 
open its galler- 
ies to works of 
the most di- 
verse kinds, 
representing 
every body of 
painters and 
every locality. 

Bias or prejudice has rarely or never been charged against the 
management, whose aim for the most part has been to make collec- 
tion thoroughly comprehensive and representative. In a word, the 
purpose has been to gather and throw open to the public a great 
assemblage of important pictures which would give some adequate 
idea of what the leaders in American art are doing. To this end the 
management has borrowed with wise discrimination from private own- 
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ers and collec- 
tors, has drawn 
liberally from 
the stock of 
leading art 
dealers, and 
has culled the 
gems from re- 
cent art ex- 
hibitions. 

The shows, 
of course, have 
varied in inter- 
est and im- 
portance, but 
however much 
the succeeding 
displays may 
have differed 
in numbers 
and quality, 
the manage- 
ment of the 
institution has 
ever had at 
heart the best 
interests of 
American art 
and has stren- 
uously sought 
to give the maximum of opportunity to native artists, consistent, it 
should be remembered, with maintaining a suitable standard of excel- 
lence. Year by year, therefore, the work of the institution has 
increased in scope, and its annual exhibitions have been characterized 
by a gradually increasing value to the public. As regards the 
contributing artists, it is not too much to say that the displays of 
the institution are the most popular in the country. 

One of the means that have enabled the Academy to gather a 
widely representative collection of American paintings year by year — 
and this was emphasized in the local press at the opening of the 
present exhibition — is the offer of substantial prizes and its own prac- 
tice of purchasing pictures from the exhibition, which is alone a 
stimulus to private buyers. The fund created by the late Joseph E. 
Temple has thus been of great value, both directly and indirectly. 
The pictures purchased from this fund already form a really signifi- 
cant collection, a record of American art as the years go by. The 
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fund yields an annual income of eighteen hundred dollars, to be 
expended for the purchase of an American work at the discretion of 
the directors, and for the award of a gold medal by the painters' jury 
of selection. 

There is also the Walter Lippincott prize of three hundred dollars 
for "the best figure-painting in oil by an American citizen," the 
donor having the option of purchasing the picture at the artist's price; 
there is the Mary Smith prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
painting by a resident woman artist, and there is the Academy gold 
medal, founded by John H. Converse, which carries no material 
recompense, but is awarded for high achievement, and has been con- 
ferred heretofore on Ridgway Knight, Alexander Harrison, William 
M. Chase, Winslow Homer, Edwin A. Abbey, Cecilia Beaux, Charles 
Grafly, Henry Thouron, and J. McNeill Whistler, most of whom are 
also represented in the Academy's permanent collection. This year 
another prize 
is added, the 
Jennie Sesnan 
gold medal, 
endowed by 
Miss Elizabeth 
Roberts, a con- 
tributor to the 
present exhibi- 
tion, for the 
best landscape. 

The paint- 
ers' jury of 
selection for 
this exhibition 
consisted of J. 
McLure Ham- 
ilton, chair- 
man; Thomas 
P. Anschutz, 
Thomas Ea- 
kins, Colin C. 
Cooper, Robert 
Henri, J. Al- 
den Weir, W. 
Sergeant Ken- 
dall, Childe 
Hassam, Wil- 
ton Lockwood, 

?? l ! P ' CHILDREN ON DONKEY-BACK 

Hale. By J. Alden Weir 
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The jurors for sculpture were Charles Grafly, F. Edwin Elwell, 
and Cyrus E. Dallin. The selection of pictures by American artists 
in Europe was made by Alexander Hamilton, S. Seymour Thomas, 
and Walter Gay. The hanging committee was composed of J. McLure 
Hamilton, J. Alden Weir, and Colin Campbell Cooper. Too much 
cannot be said of the skillful work of this committee. The effect of 
the best collection of pictures ever gotten together can be utterly 
ruined by bad arrangement; and on the other hand, an indifferent 
collection of works may be given an attractive appearance, if not an 
air of importance, by a capable hanging committee. The Academy's 
galleries are pleasing in the extreme. Generally speaking, the pic- 
tures of one painter are grouped or pictures of kindred painters, so 
that one gets an effect of very pleasing masses rather than of spots. 

Thus three pic- 
tures by Frank 
Benson, figures in 
strong sunlight, are 
surrounded by 
some luminous 
landscapes in a cor- 
responding key. 
On an opposite 
panel Childe Has- 
sam's smart out- 
door effects are 
accompanied by 
other impressionist 
pictures, so that 
this end of the room 
is quite aglow with 
light. Another 
good scheme of 
harmony is in hang- 
ing a number of 
small pictures of 
one kind as a sort 
of frame to a larger 
work, to their mu- 
tual advantage. 
Thus W T alter Gay's 
admirable studies 
of French interiors 
are associated with 
Miss Beaux's por- 
trait of Mrs. Roose- 

PORTRAIT OF P. A. B. WIDENER { Alden heir's 

By John Singer Sargent ' 
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picture sup- 
ports a group 
of Fromuth's 
"Dock Deco- 
ra t i o n s ,' 
which it holds 
together and 
makes impor- 
tant in a deco- 
rative sense, 
and around the 
portrait of 
Julia Marlowe 
are hung some 
of Florence 
Este's very in- 
dividual stud- 
ies, which 
have a dis- 
tinctly Japan- 
ese quality that 
is yet quite her 
own in spirit. 

With up- 
ward of twelve 
hundred exhib- 
its and almost 
four hundred 
and seventy 
exhibitors, it 
would be mani- 
festly impolitic to attempt anything like a detailed discussion of indi- 
vidual works. A few notes more or less general, but calculated to give 
an idea of the characteristics of the exhibition as a whole, must suffice. 

The first impression given to the visitor is, that portraiture is the 
keynote of the display. Exclusive of the miniatures, there are in the 
galleries upward of one hundred examples of this form of art. Some 
of these must be accorded the rank of masterpieces, while others are 
the tentative efforts of artists who have mistaken their forte, and who 
would be more certain of satisfactory success in other lines of work. 
There is a pronounced feeling of regret in these latter days that so 
many American artists have been wooed by the chimera of possible 
success in portraiture, and have been led in a measure to abandon 
other forms of pictorial art. Broadly speaking, this is an element of 
commercialism that is creeping into American studios and transform- 
ing American exhibitions, a desire on the part of the artists to cater, 
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for the purpose of satisfactory returns, to the pride and vanity of 
those who can afford to place commissions for portraits of themselves. 
There are men and women with whom portraiture is a supreme 
gift, who have the faculty not merely of making a passable likeness, 
but of investing that like- 
ness with sentiment, feel- 
ing, character, who 
have the power to make 
the painted simulacrum 
eloquent of all the attri- 
butes possessed by the 
subject. One would wish 
that portraiture might be 
left in the hands of these 
artists; that those who 
have not this ability to 
divine and record charac- 
ter, but who can cast the 
witchery of poetic thought 
and feeling over bits of 
landscape, or who can 
transcribe the beauty and 
majesty of the sea, or who 
can give to the prosaic 
world happy conceits 
gracefully limned or bits 
of ideality which the rank 
and file of humanity are 
the better for seeing, would 
be loyal to their first love. 
We glory in our Sargents, 
but we also glory in our 
Homers and Murphys and 
Davises. Art for art's 
sake, it is true, sometimes 
does mean a cold hearth 
and an empty larder; but 
after all, the portraitist 
without reputation is as 
badly off as the artist in other lines of work, and pictures by the men 
at the top, whatever be their specialty, do sell. All this, however, 
by the side. 

In the exhibition some of the portraits displayed are eminently 
notable. That by Sargent of William M. Chase is a most admirable 
piece of work — many would not hesitate to call it a monument in 
American art. This particular canvas deserves a word since it has a 
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double interest. Sargent is reputedly the foremost portrait-painter 
in the world, and Chase is probably the best all-round painter in 
America. The portrait of a man of commanding genius in art, 
painted by his peer, one sees only rarely, and Sargent's canvas is thus 

unique among the pictures 
in the gallery. 

The same artist's por- 
trait of P. A. B. Widener 
is less satisfactory. One 
is inclined to think it less 
admirable in many ways 
than Mr. Chase's portrait 
of the veteran financier, Jay 
Cooke. Cecilia Beaux's 
portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt 
and daughter is likewise 
notable. Other excellent 
examples of portraiture are 
by Abbott Thayer, Tar- 
bell, Wilton Lockwood, 
John Lambert, John W. 
Alexander, Julian Storey, 
Janet Wheeler, Mrs. Mer- 
ritt, Thomas Eakins, Irving 
R. Wiles, Edwin A. Abbey, 
Mary Cassatt, and James 
McNeill Whistler. Other 
names of acceptable por- 
traitists might be cited, 
but as this list does not 
aim to be exhaustive or to 
imply lack of merit on the 
part of those not specifi- 
cally mentioned, the names 
given will suffice. 

The department of por- 
traiture is also noticeably 
enriched this season by an 
unusually full collection 
of miniatures, constituting a more important exhibit in this line of 
artistic accomplishment than has ever before been seen at the 
Academy. The examples of portraiture in sculpture are also unusu- 
ally numerous and interesting. Among these, a portrait bust of 
Joseph Jefferson, by Charles Henry Niehaus, is an ^admirable 
likeness of the veteran comedian. Mr. Niehaus also has a bronze 
bust of Rabbi Gottheil. A beautiful bronze in light paint of a 
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young girl is by William Sergeant Kendall. Two cabinet busts 
of children, beautifully executed, are by S. S. Hartley. The 
heroic bronze bust of Dr. William S. Rainsford, by Daniel C. 
French, is one of the prominent works of the sculptural ex- 
hibit. A bronze bust, life-size, of the late James McManes, by 
Charles Grafly, is pendant to a similar one in dark bronze of Joseph 
de Camp, by the same artist. 

Apropos of Whistler, it is somewhat of a privilege for the art- 
loving public to see six of the master's works in a single exhibition. 
To the present display five pictures are lent by Charles L. Freer, of 
Detroit, and a sixth by E. G. Kennedy. The larger picture is an 
outdoor scene, "Cremorne Gardens," with characteristic groups 
of Londoners of the present period. The five are those shown a year 
or two ago in London, entitled "Rose and Brown — La Cigale," 
"Rose and Red— the Little Pink Cap," "Rose and Gold — the Little 
Lady Sophie of Soho," "Blue and Gold — the Rose Azalea," and 
"Green and Gold — the Great Sea." 

To speak in a general way of the landscapes and seascapes in the 
exhibition must necessarily be somewhat unsatisfactory. Many visi- 
tors to the galleries find and deplore a larger aggregate than usual of 
bizarre effects, canvases painted apparently for the distinct purpose 
' of producing something unusual — a witness of experimental efforts. 

It should be noted, however, that present-day landscape-painting 
is primarily not topographical, not transcriptions of delightful nooks 
and corners. Composition, on which such stress used to be laid, is 
now subordinated largely to aerial effect. Light, color, atmosphere, 
time of day, season of the year, unusual phenomena are emphasized. 
These are really to be recorded as notes of personal interpretation. 
While many of these pictures are very charming, they stand in marked 
contrast with the straightforward renderings of nature that have uni- 
formly been popular with the picture-buying public. A few titles 
from the catalogue will give an inkling of the peculiar themes essayed 
by the artists — Breckenridge's "Golden Valley," Schofield's 
"Autumn Hillside," Young's "Frosty Morning in November," 
Redfield's "Winter Evening. 

These canvases are indicative of one aspect of contemporary art 
which is generously represented. But there are many other phases 
shown, from precise, literary preception to flaring impressionism, and 
one finds in the galleries such strong contrasts as the big romantic 
night scene by Blakelock,. the quiet poetry of meadow and sky by 
Davis, and the varied work of Inness, Birge Harrison,' Louis Paul 
Dessar, Ochtmann, Bisbing, Charles Hopkinson, Walter Greene, 
Charles Warren Eaton, Harry Vander Weyden, and many more that 
represent the widest range of conception and quality. 

Arthur Z. Bateman. 
Note.— Illustrations on following pages are from works shown at Philadelphia. 



